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NOTES ON THE ANCIENT ART OF CENTRAL AMERICA 
By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 

WHILE I was attending the centenary celebration of The 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Miss H. 
Newell Wardle of the Academy's museum staff called my 
attention to a small stone amulet (fig. 34), she having already noted 
its similarity to certain specimens illustrated 
in my recent work on Chiriqui. 1 This amu- 
let, number 4433 in the Academy's ethnologi- 
cal catalogue, was collected by a former mem- 
ber, Mr William M. Gabb, whose widow pre- 
sented it to the Academy in 1879. 

The item accompanying the specimen and 
signed by Gabb is as follows: " Formerly used 
by the Indians of Talamanca as an ornament 
Fig. 34.— stone amulet (or necklace) and also as money. The art of 
formerly used by the in- ma ki n g these now seems to be lost." The 

dians of Talamanca, . .. ir r , 

Costa Rica. C 1 ) figurine is carved from a stone of rare and at- 

tractive color, cut so as to reveal white and 
red coralline bands. The hardness is 4 and the specific gravity 
2.55. The acid test reveals the presence of calcite. The material 
is considered by Professor William E. Ford to be an impure lime- 
stone. 

The Indians of Talamanca occupy southeastern Costa Rica 
and the territory to the eastward as far as Almirante bay. The 
principal tribes are the Bribri, the Cabecar, the Uren, and the 
Tiribi. From which of these tribes the specimen in question was 
collected Gabb does not say. It is of special interest as being a 
good example of a figure in one medium being executed in a tech- 
nique that belongs to another medium. In other words, the artist 




1 A Study of Chiriquian Antiquities, Mem. Conn. Acad. Arts and Set., vol. in, 191 1. 
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working in stone has borrowed the technique of the goldsmith. 
This is seen in the flattened feet which give the effect of having 
been hammered; also in the conventionalized alligator heads at- 
tached to the head of the frog. The transverse perforation through 
the neck is not visible in the dorsal view. 

An example of the metallic type of frog carved in resin, from 
Divala, Chiriqui, was fig- 
ured in my volume previ- 
ously cited. Unfortunate- 
ly the flattened feet are 
broken away (fig. 35). 
There is a ring for suspen- 
sion under the throat. 
This specimen also served 
as a neck ornament, and, 
like the stone figurine col- 
lected by Gabb, may have Fig. 35. — Figure of a frog carved in resin; from 
been Used in lieu of the Divala, Chiriqui. Lamson collection. ({) 

more precious figurines of gold. 

The use of the conventionalized alligator and alligator head as 
a decorative and symbolic motive, par- 
ticularly on metal figurines, was quite 
common in ancient Chiriqui as well as 
in Costa Rica. An example resembling 
the specimen belonging to the Philadel- 
phia Academy but made of base metal 
is in the William J. Lamson. collection 
of Summit, New Jersey. In the latter 
the conventionalized alligator heads are 
rendered more easily recognizable by 
the presence of the teeth and eye as well 
as the recurved jaws (fig. 36). 

The head and body of the alligator 
are sometimes employed in place of the 
head alone. An example is to be seen in 
a gold figurine belonging to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York City (fig. 37). Here the figure as a whole is an alligator; its 




Fig. 36. — Base metal casting 
of a frog; the head is adorned 
with two conventionalized alli- 
gator heads. Lamson collec- 
tion. (J) 
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four feet are replaced by alligator heads and out of its mouth pro- 
trude two conventionalized alligators armed with prominent dorsal 
spines. 

The favorite metallic type of alligator symbol consists of two 
heads united by a common body. In such cases the common body, 
as well as the fore legs, is often undifferentiated, being left as a 
plain flattened bar attached to the head, or both head and feet, 
of some deity. This is well illustrated in a parrot-god and two 
jaguar-gods, all belonging to the Minor C. Keith collection. In 





Fig. 37. — Gold figurine ornamented with 
alligator motives. Metropolitan Museum, 
New York. (|) 



Fig. 38. — Gold figurine representing 
the jaguar-god with an alligator motive 
serving as headdress? from Rio General, 
Costa Rica. Keith collection, (f ) 



figure 38 it is quite evident that the bar and its curved extensions 
represent the multiple alligator motive. The dorsal spines on the 
common body are placed ventrally for technical reasons. In figure 
39 the motives at both head and feet are plain flattened bars un- 
differentiated except for a row of triangular perforations representing 
the dorsal markings of the alligator. 

That isolated examples of the ancient art of Chiriqui and 
southern Costa Rica should be found among the modern tribes of 
that region is not surprising. In his paper "On the Indian Tribes 
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and Languages of Costa Rica" 1 Gabb says that the Talamanca 
" chiefs on great occasions wear gold ornaments, similar to those 
now found in the huacas, or graves of Chiriqui. Whether these 
have been recovered from 
some of these graves, or 
whether they have been 
handed down from time 
immemorial is not known/ ' 
This is no doubt also true 
of the stone figurine col- 
lected by Gabb and now 
in the museum of The 
Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia. 

With the Lamborn col- 
lection there came to the 
Philadelphia Academy in 
1900 a small Chiriquian 
collection which includes a 
diminutive clay metate or 
seat (cat. no. 3928). This 
specimen, which belongs to 
the plain terra-cotta or ar- 
madillo ware, is without 

ornament of any kind. It is only about ten centimeters long; in 
shape it corresponds rather closely to the stone metate 2 of moderate 
size given to the Yale University Museum by Mr Edwin Lamson, of 
Summit, New Jersey. Instead of the customary four legs, each 
is provided with a pair of parallel continuous supports extending 
nearly the full length of the plate or seat. This type forms a 
connecting link between metates on the one hand and stools on 
the other. 

Stone of suitable quality and attractive appearance has always 
been a favorite material out of which to fashion amulets and orna- 
ments. Resin is a medium much less frequently employed. Al- 




Fig. 39. — Gold image of the jaguar-god. 
The perforated bars at the head and feet are alli- 
gator motives; from the Huacal de los Reyes, 
Rio General, Costa Rica. Keith collection, (f ) 



1 Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc. t vol. xjv, pp, 483-602, 1875. 

2 Op. cit., fig. 21. 
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though easily worked and of an attractive color, these qualities 
are more than offset by its rarity and friability. For even more 
cogent reasons one would not expect to find ornaments made of 

clay. Where such do oc- 
cur, however, one might 
expect to find them in the 
guise of ornaments in some 
other more appropriate 
medium. 

Recently Professor Jorge 
Engerrand of the Institute 
Geol6gico de Mexico called 
my attention to the re- 
markable similarity be- 
tween a prehistoric clay 
plaque or gorget from Ven- 
ezuela described by G. 

Fig. 40.— Gold image of the parrot-god with Marcan ^ and a Chiri- 
alligator motives at the head and feet. Keith quian gold plaque from 
collection. (*) the George G> Heye co l_ 

lection. 2 The repouss6 ornamentation of the clay plaque (fig. 41, 





Fig. 41. — Clay plaque from Venezuela. After G. Marcano. 



1 Ethnographie precolombienne du Venezuela, Mem. Soc. d'Anthrop. de Paris, 
2 e ser., t. iv, 1893. * Op. cit., fig. 379. 
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a, b) consists of four large embossments (instead of five), with a 
single circle (instead of two) of raised points surrounding these and 
near the margin. The two holes for suspension coincide with this 
circle. The resemblance between the clay plaque and the one of 




Fig. 42. — Gold plaque from Chiriqui, Panama. Heye collection. (§) 

gold (fig. 42) is so pronounced as perhaps to justify the assumption 

of a genetic relationship and of the replacement of one by the other 

as the exigencies of the case might demand. In like manner may 

the stone and the resin figurine each be looked upon as a substitute 

for gold figurines which they are made to resemble so closely. 

Yale University Museum 

New Haven, Connecticut 



